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a tmiformity of legal principles connected with private international 
law and the results already obtained. He subsequently deals with the 
juridical condition of aliens in different countries, the famous doctrine 
of the statva personalia, realia and mixta occupying a prominent place 
ia this exposition, and ends with a review of international criminal law 
and of the law of extradition. 

After acknowledging the great services rendered to private interna- 
tional law by the Italian writers, and particularly by Maneini, he pays 
a glowing tribute to the great Savigny, the founder of the theory of the 
obligatory force of foreign laws in certain cases. Professor Streit con- 
cludes the subject by pointing out the tendency of the recent Anglo- 
American jurists to abandon the old theory of comitas gentium and to 
adopt the German view. 

Such is a summary review of the volume of Professor Streit's book 
on private international law. It is to be hoped that the author will 
furnish us with a French or German text of his work, so that it may be 
understood by others than Hellenists or Greeks. 

Theiodoeb p. Ion. 



American Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk. By Jesse S. Reeves, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Political Science in Dartmouth College. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1907. pp. 335. 

Between the years 1841 and 1848 four great issues in our national 
development pressed critically forward and found final adjustment — the 
Maine boundary, the annexation of Texas, the Oregon boundary, and the 
war with Mexico resulting in the acquisition of California. Each of 
these issues involved a question of national boundary. All except the 
first involved the bigger and more dramatic question of the westward 
expansion of the nation. Upon the assumption that these boundary 
questions demarcate an epoch reasonably distinct in the history of Ameri- 
can foreign relations. Dr. Reeves has presented us with a little volume 
which in many ways is a real contribution to the diplomatic and political 
history of the United States. 

The first two chapters, devoted to the diplomacy of the northeastern 
boundary dispute, furnish perhaps the least interesting and least satis- 
factory portion of the work, although this is doubtless due in large 
measure to the nature of the questions involved. The controversy had 
its origin in boundary designations set forth in the treaty of 1783, which 
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conformed in no wise to the geography of the regions described. 'Eew, 
if any, principles were applied or developed. Settlements of the mooted 
boundary was delayed through many years by the uncompromising atti- 
tude of both nations, aggravated and embarrassed on the part of the 
United States by the stubbornness of Maine and Massachusetts. Dr. 
Reeves describes in some detail how the diplomacy which led up to the 
Webster-Ashburton treaty was hampered and embittered by the Caroline 
affair, the McLeod arrest, and the Creole affair; but upon these well- 
known incidents of our diplomatic history he throws little new light. 

Beginning with the third chapter Dr. Beeves takes up the diplomacy 
of the three great expansive movements, toward the Eio Grande on the 
south and toward the Pacific on the north and south. There are cer- 
tainly many who would dispute with Dr. Eeeves the assertion that " in 
its essentials the expansion of the United States to the southwest is not 
radically different from its expansion over the Mississippi Valley, to the 
northwest into Oregon, and on across the Pacific to Hawaii and the 
Philippines." The expansion of a state toward natural geographic 
boundaries over contiguous territory almost wholly unsettled (or settled 
sparsely by emigrants from the expanding state) is so intrinsically differ- 
ent in purpose and result from the extension of sovereignty over a remote 
territory in the eastern seas, occupied by people of another race exhibiting 
various stages of civilization, that, far from being essentially alike, these 
two directions of expansion present no points of similarity at all save 
that both are instances of territorial acquisition. It will, however, per- 
haps be generally admitted that the national impulses which led to the 
expansion of the United States over Texas, Oregon, and California were 
fundamentally identical. 

Chief interest in the work of Dr. Eeeves possibly centers in his two 
theses: (1) That the annexation of Texas, instead of being, as Von Hoist 
and others have depicted, the triumph of a deep-laid conspiracy on the 
part of the South for the extension of slavery, was in its inception a 
nonsectional movement, prompted by larger national motives, and that it 
was only in its later stages, when slavery had grown to be a national 
question coloring every political issue of importance, that Texas annexa- 
tion and slavery extension became identified; and (2) that the annexation 
of Texas and the war with Mexico which followed "were separate 
episodes which had no necessary connection," the latter being in reality 
an offensive war waged for conquest and aggrandizement. 

The first of these theses is admirably sustained, Dr. Eeeves going so 
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far as to show that the union of the Texas issue with that of slavery 
extension in reality only retarded and in the end came near to wrecking 
the cause of annexation. The latter thesis he supports hy endeavoring 
to show that Polk came to the presidency with a well-developed plan for 
wresting California from Mexico, by diplomacy and purchase if possible, 
by war and conquest if necessary. Unsatisiied claims of American citi- 
zens against Mexico, which had been grist for contention between the two 
Eepublics through many years, furnished the groundwork for the plan. 
It is perhaps true enough that Polk coveted California from the beginning, 
that he made an abortive attempt to secure the territory through diplo- 
matic channels, and that he took steps to make certain that California 
should be the fruit of the war, if war resulted. But it must be remem- 
bered that Mexico had long ago declared that annexation must be con- 
sidered " as equivalent to a declaration of war," that she steadily refused 
to renew the diplomatic relations which she had severed upon the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and that since 1845 she had been amassing her troops at 
Matamoros, on the south bank of the Eio Grande. There is no evidence 
to show that Mexico intended to retreat as gracefully as possible from her 
threat of war. (The Mexican records have never been examined.) 
Moreover, there was the question of boundary dispute between Texas 
(now the United States) and Mexico — a question which Dr. Eeeves 
seems to regard as negligible. Even in the light of Dr. Eeeves's exam- 
ination of the records, the situation seems to be summed up thus: Polk, 
greatly desiring California, prepared for war by the mobilization of troops 
and stood ready to strike upon slight provocation; Mexico, incensed by 
the annexation of Texas, assumed a similar, if not more bellicose, attitude 
and mobilized her troops upon the border. Mexico gave the provocation 
when General Ampudia crossed the Eio Grande and engaged General 
Taylor upon soil claimed by the United States. Upon the strength of 
this act of aggression American historians have justified the defensive 
character of the war. (Burgess, Middle Period, 331.) In the face of 
these facts it seems difficult to concede to Dr. Eeeves that the Mexican 
war was not, to some extent at least, the result of Texas annexation. 
Nor does he fortify with any sufficient evidence his statement that 
" before the news of Taylor's fight reached him Polk had determined to 
declare war upon Mexico." It seems doubtful, to say the least, whether 
he is justified in concluding that the Mexican war must stand in the light 
of a premeditated aggression for conquest and spoliation completely sepa- 
rated from the incident of Texas annexation. 
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In at least one instance Dr. Eeeves has slipped into a minor error that 
is somewhat glaring. He characterizes President Polk's appointment, 
without the consent of the Senate, of N^icholas P. Trist as special agent 
to negotiate with Mexico for peace as " a method quite without precedent 
or parallel." As a matter of fact, this power of appointing special agents 
without the consent of the Senate has been exercised from time to time 
by many Presidents from the very first year of our constitutional history. 
(Moore, Int. Law Digest, IV, 452-457.) 

In spite of these criticisms Dr. Eeeves has given us a preeminently 
scholarly treatment of a period of our history every detail of which has 
been tangled and knotted with, or completely obliterated by, the slavery 
controversy. It is perhaps to be regretted that, in the labyrinth of 
detailed diplomatic correspondence and negotiation which is set forth, 
the larger principles which shaped and impelled these great expansive 
movements of our history have been somewhat obscured, while interesting 
sidelights upon characters and events stand conspicuously forward. The 
exajnination of manuscript and printed records seems to have been care- 
fully and exhaustively made, and the work, in consequence, can not fail 
to be stimulating, helpful, and suggestive to the student of American 
diplomatic and political history. 

Howard Lee MoBain. 



The Two Hague Conferences and their Contributions to International 
Law. By William I. Hull. Ginn & Co. : Boston. 1908. 

The purpose of this volume is stated in the preface to be for service 
to the members of the Rational Educational Association, and other 
organizations named, in carrying out the recommendation of a report 
adopted by the association, that " the work of the Hague conferences 
and of the peace associations be studied carefully, and the results given 
proper consideration in the work of instruction." In accordance with 
this announced purpose the author, in presenting the labor and results 
of the conferences of 1899 and 1907, has marshaled his material in a 
unique and attractive way. Dividing his subject into thirteen general 
topics, such as " Origin," " Members," "Armaments," " Warfare on 
land," "Arbitration," etc., he treats each topic under two sub-heads, "The 
Conference of 1899 " and " The Conference of 1907," summarizing the 
discussions and accomplishments of each conference as to the topic which 
he is considering. It is evident that this method of presentation fur- 



